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An International Meeting 


Lillian Von Matsch of Vienna, Austrian member of the Interna 


rive cents 


Mme. Von 


Matsch will speak on the work of the Equal Rights International at the 


tional Advisory 
Conference of the Woman's Party to be held in Philadelphia, December 8-9. 


on of Women and member of the Young Women’s Council 


Council of the National Woman's Party, is welcomed at Alva Belmont House, 
Washington, D. C. Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, Executive Secretary of the Inter- 


of the Woman's Party, is seen (left) greeting the newcomer. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY ~ 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Grratp P. Nys, North Dakota. 
a Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


5. O. S. 


F YOU really wish to “protect” women in industry, you had better come 
| to the Regional Conference of the National Woman’s Party, to be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 
8 and 9. The central theme of the conference will be the inalienable right of 
women, both married and single, to work for their living. This right is now 
being violated on a most monstrous scale, for our “protectors” need our jobs, 
in this period of business depression, and they do not intend mincing matters. 
Unless women join together and present a united front, they will soon be 
forced to accept dependency or starvation as their lot. 
Not only in the East, but in the Middle West and the Far West, the drive 
is proceeding by leaps and bounds to oust women, particularly married women, 


from gainful occupations. 


At a conference of mayors held in Santa Clara, California, on November 
22, the wholesale dismissal of married women was recommended. 

Mayors and other executives from more than twenty communities in Cen- 
tral California attended the conference, called to study the unemployment 
situation and devise means to relieve it. 

Mayor Max Kohner of Santa Clara, who suggested replacement of married 
women whose husbands are also working, said: “If these women are compelled 
to turn their positions over to married men eager to work, but unable to find 
it, employment will be provided for thousands and our penitentiaries will not 
be overcrowded as at present.” 

Mayor George R. Cadan of Santa Rosa said he knew of a married woman— 
with a husband supporting her—who receives a monthly salary of $175 and 
“puts every cent of it on her back.” He heartily endorsed giving such women’s 
jobs to men. 

Approval of the idea also came from Mayor Emily L. Jones of Eureka, 
only woman at the conference. “You men are not hurting my feelings a bit,” 
she said. “I am behind the suggestion 100 per cent.” 

Stockton is already supplanting its married women, it was reported. 

Mayor Christensen of Palo Alto presided and those who attended were 
Mayor John P. Pryor of Pacific Grove; City Manager Fred L. Bosworth, Ukiah ; 
Mayor Emily L. Jones, Eureka; Mayor Max Kohner, Santa Clara; J. H. 


y Williams, Santa Rosa; City Manager C. O. Dunbar, Santa Rosa; Mayor L. F. 


Sinsheimer, San Luis Obispo; Mayor George R. Cadan, Santa Rosa; Mayor 
Edgar P. Horsberger, Susanville; Daniel R. Stafford, Redwood City; Mayor 
W. H. Weeden, Menlo Park; City Clerk B. L. Hays, Mountain View. 

Also present were W. F. Graham of the State Chamber of Commerce ; 
Councilman A. J. Dalton, Daly City; Mayor C. A. Buck, Burlingame; City 
Manager J. C. Nowell, Hillsborough; Mayor C. H. Baker, Watsonville; Mayor 
Edwin W. Wilson, Larkspur; Mayor Caldecott, Berkeley; J. H. Powell, Moun- 
tain View; Mayor B. W. Nowday, Albany, and Mayor Fred W. Swanton, 
Santa Cruz. 

Similar gatherings are reported from all parts of the country. 

To offset this malevolent activity women must unite their forces and pre- 
pare to combat the enemy at every turn. 

A married man has no more right to a job than a married woman, but men 
have public opinion on their side and this gives them the power to steal the 


jobs of women. 


In this connection the Regional Conference can be of immeasurable advan- 


tage. Public opinion is always in the making. Come and help form it along 
the lines of ordinary justice. 


Give Them the Facts 


F THE proof of the pudding is in the eating, jury service for women must 
be pronounced a complete success. The authority for this statement is to 
be found in the replies of the Governors of ten women juror States to an 

inquiry on the subject recently issued by Mrs. Ralph B. Treadway, president 
of the Illinois League of Women Voters. 

Eight of the Governors were unreservedly in favor of jury duty for women, 
while two said that they believed conditions were neither better nor worse 
under the new system. 

This testimony ought to carry great weight in the States where women are 
still excluded from the jury box. 

The opinions of the highest officials in ten States where the experiment 
has already been tried out cannot be set aside by reasonable people. 

The task of the Feminists would then seem to be to set the facts before the 
legislators in the non-women-juror States and await the consequences. 
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Suffrage Pictures Shown 


slides depicting dramatic incidents 

of the fight for suffrage, many of 
which had never hitherto been given to 
the public, marked the opening of this 
session of Congress. The pictures were 
thrown on the screen in the Willard Room 
of the Hotel Willard Monday evening, 
December 1, and men and women who 
took active part in the struggle con- 
tributed anecdotes from their experiences 
of that time, while Maud Younger, Con- 
gressional chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, gave an informal run- 
ning commentary on the scenes and per- 
sonages represented. Mrs. Richard Wain- 
wright was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 

These pictures make the stirring days 
of suffrage agitation seem curiously re- 
mote, at the same time that they bring 
those days into vivid reality. The hats 
and frocks running back in some instances 
twenty years, the luxuriantly arranged 
hair, the group of Congressmen with two 
decades of experience erased from their 
faces: all serve to date the pictures; throw 


1 SHOWING of historie lantern 


them even further back than twenty years 
into the realm of things definitely past. 
And yet they manage, somehow, at the 


same time, to be remarkably contempo- 


rary, with captions, incidents, and per- 
sonages constantly reminding us that the 
closing of the fight for suffrage was mere- 
ly a stepping stone in the struggle to at- 
tain Equal Rights between men and 
women. 

The Capitol, the prison, and the White 
House gates are all shown as the setting 
for stirring action in Washington, with 
other pictures from all over the country 
showing under what difficulties the strug- 
gle went on in the different States. When 
asked who would be seen on the screen, 
Miss Younger smiled and promised, 
“Presidents, Supreme Court Justices, 
Congressmen, and the women who won 
the fight!” Among those who are shown 
in characteristic, though little known, 
action pictures were Vice-President Cur- 
tis, Senators McKellar, Fess, and Smoot; 
Chief Justice Hughes, Presidents Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Harding (then Senator) and 
Coolidge (then Governor of Massachu- 


Conference Attracts Much 


crisis in which women are being 


Zz HE deep concern over the present 
forced out of jobs to make places 


for men is indicated by the fact that the 


Conference on Women in Industry, to be 
held by the National Woman’s Party in 
Philadelphia on December 8-9, has aroused 
much interest among people not hitherto 
showing any especial inclination toward 
the Woman’s Party’s work for Equal 
Rights between men and women. 

The conference will be held at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, the first day’s sessions 
closing with an evening meeting con- 
ducted by the Industrial Council, and the 
second day with a dinner at which every 
phase of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
particularly its bearing upon the indus- 
trial question, will be discussed by a bril- 
liant group of speakers. 

The conference program includes Edith 
Houghton Hooker, Florence Bayard 
Hilles, Jane Norman Smith, Elizabeth 
Selden Rogers, Maud Younger, Alma 
Lutz, Ella Sherwin, Mary Murray, Mrs. 
Stephen Pell, Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
and others of equal force and distinction. 

Among reservations made for the din- 
ner are included twenty from New York, 
about the same number from the District 
of Columbia, and other representative 
groups from New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Massachusetts. The Philadel- 
phia group has also reserved a number of 
tables, as have many persons not members 
of the Party. 

Muna Lee, director of national activi- 


~ 


ties, was in Philadelphia from December 
2 until after the conference, completing 
arrangements. On Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 2, she and Anna M. W. Penny- 
packer, Pennsylvania chairman for the 
past three years, met at the Bellevue with 
other officers of the Pennsylvania Branch 
to discuss program and plans. Upon a 
previous visit regarding the conference 
arrangements, Muna Lee conferred with 
Miss Pennypacker; Anna Katherine Stim- 
son, former State chairman, who will have 
a table at the dinner; and other Pennsyl- 
vania members. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
make a clear and emphatic presentation 
of the case of women during the present 
unemployment crisis, when they are being 
discriminated against as wage-earners in 
so many ways and by so many agencies. 

“How women are being thrown out of 
work during the present crisis to make 
jobs for men,” “The taking of jobs from 
women by legislation,” “The Equal Rights 
Amendment,” are some of the subjects 
listed on the program. 

Mrs. Lieber Whittic of New York will 
preside over a round table on “The Mar- 
ried Woman and Her Job.” At the eve- 
ning meeting, with an open forum on 
“Women Need Work, Too,” the Industrial 
Council conducting the meeting, the ex- 
pression and discussion of opposition 
views is invited. 

Mrs. Hooker will preside at the dinner 
on Tuesday evening, which will be the 


setts), and many other members of Con- 
gress, including Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Sr., who wrote a fiery protest to President 
Wilson against the imprisonment of the 
women who picketed the White House. 

“No other campaign in public life has 
been so accurately documented as was the 
fight for suffrage by the National Wom- 
an’s Party,” Miss Younger explained. 
“Every phase of it was carefully written 
up at the time and on the spot, and we 
have all these records on file. We can tell 
by reference to our card index, for in- 
stance, just how any man in public life 
stood on the question of suffrage at any 
month during those years when the cam- 
paign was being waged. We have state- 
ments with their own signatures, and 
complete statements with interesting and 
entertaining comments from the delega- 
tions and individuals who interviewed 
them on the subject. And most of these 
statements have an accompanying pic- 
ture! It is from this rich mass of mate- 
rial, never before made available to the 
general public, that we selected the slides 
for this showing.” 


Attention 


culmination of the two days’ activities, 
and speakers and subjects will include 
“Why an Equal Rights Amendment,” by 
Maud Younger; “The Amendment and In- 
dustrial Legislation,” by Jane Norman 
Smith; “A Woman’s Right to Work,” by 
Florence Bayard Hilles; “International 
Progress Toward Equal Rights at Geneva 
This Year,” by Elizabeth Selden Rogers; 
“Equal Rights and the Future,” by Edith 
Houghton Hooker. The price of the din- 
ner is $2. 

During the conference there will be two 
luncheons at $1 each; the first of which, 
on Monday, open to all delegates and the 
public, will be primarily for the State 
chairmen and legislative chairmen, with 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, chairman of 
the Lawyers’ Council, presiding, to dis- 
cuss legislative measures to be proposed 
at the coming session of the State Legisla- 
tures. The second luncheon, on Tuesday, 
will be marked by informal discussion of 
problems and projects arising from the 
conference. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday a showing 
of the historic suffrage lantern slides will 
be given by Miss Younger. This, as well 
as all other activities of the conference, 
will be at the Bellevue. It is interesting 
to note, in connectian with the slides, that 
Mrs. Milholland, mother of Inez Milhol- 
land, will be present and will see the pic- 
tures of her beautiful and gallant daugh- 
ter flashed upon the screen. The pictures 
include a great number of the women who 
will attend the conference. Among the 
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scenes shown will be episodes at the Capi- 
tol, in prison, and at the White House 
gates, with action pictures from Maine to 
California. 

Another feature of the conference will 
be a report on the interview held with 
Albert Thomas of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva and a delegation of wom- 
en representing many countries, headed 
hy Alice Paul. Lillian Von Matsch, wife 
of an Austrian diplomat and member of 
the Woman's Party’s International Ad- 
visory Council for Austria, a highly-gifted 


Women Fight Restrictive 


increasing numbers of women workers 

are taking up the fight against laws 
which control women in industry and do 
not affect men, according to Mary Murray 
of Brooklyn, New York, ticket seller on 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and chair- 
man of the Industrial Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. This Council is 
composed entirely of wage-earning women. 

Laws declaring that women must not 
work more than so many hours a day, or 
before or after a certain hour, limiting 
the occupations at which they may work, 
are always a handicap, Mrs. Murray said, 
and in times of unemployment they are a 
particular menace. The Conference on 
Women in Industry, to be held by the 
Woman’s Party in Philadelphia on De- 


|: THE present unemployment crisis 


cember 8 and 9, will decide upon the most 


effective measures of coping with such in- 
justice. 

“The best minds of the country are try- 
ing to devise ways to give opportunities 
for work to an enormous number of men 
and women who are said to be without 
employment,” declared Mrs. Murray. “Yet 
in the face of this situation men’s labor 
unions and other groups are at this min- 
ute working in State Legislatures to se- 
cure the passage of rigid eight-hour laws, 
together with minimum wage legislation 
for women, which would serve only to cut 
down jobs for women. 

„Industrial laws, when applying to 
women and not men, close many oppor- 
tunities to women seeking employment. 
Women thrown out of work by their 
passage are thrown into harder, more 
poorly paid work for which they must 
compete with one another. That this is 
the effect of such laws was proved beyond 
doubt a few years ago, when thousands of 
wage-earning women lost their jobs in 
New York City and its surrounding 
boroughs, owing to the passage of the law 
forbidding women from working after 10 
o’clock at night and before 6 in the morn- 
ing. It forced women out of employment 
in candy stores and drug stores, ice-cream 
parlors and restaurants. Thousands of 
women railroad workers, of whom I was 
one, lost their jobs. 

“Sentimentalists and vice crusaders 


and charming Viennese, will make the re- 
port, speaking on different phases of the 
subject at Monday’s sessions and at the 
dinner. bee Bunand-Sevastos, execu- 
tive secre of the Inter-American Com- 
mission 6f Women, will speak on “Equal 
Rights and Congress—The Cable Act.” 

It is very interesting to note in connec- 
tion with this conference that the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Political and Social 
Science is holding a conference on “Se- 
curity in Industry” in Philadelphia on 
Friday and Saturday, December 5 and 6. 


support these special laws for women on 
the grounds that the frail health and 
morals of the working woman must be 
protected. According to their logic, the 
morals of the working woman are in dan- 
ger through night work or overtime, but 
the woman out of work is safe morally 
while she is starving. We working women 
do not need laws to protect us any more 
than men do. We have always looked 
after our own health and morals and will 
continue to do so. 

“In the present unemployment crisis 
increasing numbers of women workers are 
taking up the fight against laws which 
control women in industry and do not 
affect men. All that we ask is to be put 
on an equal footing with men in getting 
a chance to earn a living—no more, no 


less. We believe in a short. work day for 


both men and women. If laws are to be 
passed to regulate hours of work, we want 
them to apply to all workers, men and 
women alike.” 

Following a meeting of the Industrial 
Council, Jane Norman Smith of New York 
said: 

“The Wool Institute has under consid- 
eration a proposal to throw women out of 
all night work jobs in order to ‘equalize 
conditions.’ That phrase, ‘to equalize con- 
ditions,’ is one of the catchwords that 
bears looking into. Suppose we examine 
it and see just what it means. Is it to 
equalize conditions of labor and rate of 
payment for men and women workers? 
By no means! Is it to equalize the oppor- 
tunity to get a job and hold it? Most 
certainly not! Then what does the propo- 
sition mean? If we examine the official 
declarations of one of the most prominent 
members of the Wool Institute, we shall 
find the matter made very plain. 

“At the special meeting of the Wool 
Institute in New York last week (Novem- 
ber 19), Eben E. Whitman told the mem- 
bers of that body that variations in State 
laws governing the employment of labor, 
particularly women, ‘create inequalities 
in the conditions under which woolen 
mills operate, which in turn creates un- 
natural inequalties in the cost of manu- 
factured products. In time of depression,’ 
he continued (and note, please, that I 


Equal Rights 


The discussion of the topics listed, “The 
Problem of Security in Industry,” “Ir- 
regularity of Employment,” “Can We 
Secure Stability of Employment?” (with 
Grace Abbott presiding at this section), 
“Methods of Stabilizing Employment, 
and “Facing and Solving the Problem of 
Security,” will prepare the way for our 
Conference on Women in Industry, which 
will take up in fullest detail a special sit- 
uation and a special condition, to be 
remedied by the removal of discrimina- 
tions. 


Laws 


carefully refrain from saying anything 
about wolves and sheep’s clothing) ‘these 
inequalities are brought to the surface, 
creating ruinous competition.’ 

“There you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell,” Mrs. Smith further commented. 
“Rarely has a manufacturer been so frank 
in expressing the real reason at the bot- 
tom of these attempts to limit the wage 
hours of working women and take away 
their opportunities for doing paid night 
work. These attempts are in fact for that 
one purpose, ‘to limit ruinous competi- 
tion’—they are attempts on the part of 
mills in States that have an eight-hour 
law to force similar laws upon States 
where women still have an opportunity to 
work at night if they need such work. 

“The woman worker during the present 
financial. depressien- is being attacked 
from both sides: by men workers who are 
ruthlessly trying to legislate her out of a 
job and thereby remove her competition, 
and by the employers who wish to 
‘equalize’ their costs of production with 
those of States whose mills still give 
women a job at night. In these hard times 
‘Capital’ seems to mean the interest of 
men employers and ‘Labor’ the interests 
of men workers. Women, meantime, quite 
in aecord with tradition, are bearing the 
burdens of both. 

“There can be no room for sentimental 
reasoning here. Women work because 
they must eat. Woman is no longer a 
casual worker, but a permanent factor in 
industry. All laws to regulate labor must 
be based upon the nature of the work, and 
not the sex of the worker. 

“The nation-wide attempt to take jobs 
away from women in order to give them 
to men has become a menace to the eco- 
nomic structure of our country. Means 
to prevent such action will be an impor- 
tant subject for discussion in the Confer- 
ence on Women in Industry which the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has called, in view 
of the present situation, to be held in 
Philadelphia on December 8 and 9.” 

Mrs. Smith, a national officer of the 
National Woman’s Party, will be one of 
the principal speakers at the Philadelphia 
Conference on the subject of “Legislating 
Women Out of Work.” 
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Decisions of the Courts on Legislation Barring Women 
From Night Work 


(This material has been prepared from data in the Legal Research Department of the National Woman's Party by Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, chairman of the Lawyers Council. The previous issue of — RIGHTS eg a summary of the laws of the 16 States which bar 
| women from night work.) 


ing with the validity of laws barring women from night 

work. The first case was decided in 1906, the law pro- 
hibiting night work in factories being declared unconstitutional 
as an unwarranted discrimination against women. In the 
second case, decided in 1915, the constitutionality of later leg- 
islation excluding women from night work in factories was sus- 
tained as a regulation promoting the public welfare. In the 
third case the courts, including the United States Supreme 
Court, upheld a statute prohibiting after 10 P. M. the em- 
ployment of women in restaurants in large cities. The decision 
of the United States Supreme Court was rendered in 1924. 


THE FIRST NEW YORK DECISION ON NIGHT WORK 

In 1899, New York undertook to enact that “no female” 
should work in a factory after 9 P. M. and before 6 A. M. 
David L. Williams of New York City was convicted in 1906 
of having violated this law. The proof was that Katie Mead, 
an adult female, was found by the factory inspector at work 
in a book-binding establishment at twenty minutes after 10 
o'clock in the evening. The defendant was found guilty but 
the trial court granted his motion in arrest of judgment and 
discharged him, holding the law unconstitutional. 

The Court said, in part: 

4 The legislature, in preventing the employment of 
an adult woman in a factory, and in prohibiting her to work 
therein, before 6 o’clock in the morning, or after 9 o’clock in 
the evening, has overstepped the limits set by the Constitution 
of the State to the exercise of the power to interfere with the 


N EW YORK furnishes all of the three reported cases deal- 


rights of citizens. *** The provisions of the State and of the 


Federal Constitution protect every citizen in the right to pur- 
sue any lawful employment in a lawful manner. He enjoys 
the utmost freedom to follow his chosen pursuit and any arbi- 
trary distinction against, or deprivation of, that freedom by 
the legislature is an invasion of the constitutional guaranty. 
Under our laws men and women now stand alike in their con- 
stitutional rights and there is no warrant for making any dis- 
crimination between them with respect to the liberty of person, 
or of contract. * * I find nothing in the language of the sec- 
tion which suggest the purpose of promoting health, except 
as it might be inferred that for a woman to work during the 
forbidden hours of night would be unhealthful. * * If this 
enactment is to be sustained, then an adult woman, although 
a citizen and entitled as such to all the rights of citizenship 
under our laws, may not be employed, mor contract to work, 
in any factory for any period of time, no matter how short, 
if it is within the prohibited hours; and this, too, without 
any regard to the healthfulness of the employment. It is 
clear, as it seems to me, that this legislation cannot, and should 
not be upheld as a proper exercise of the police power. It is, 
certainly, discriminative against female citizens, in denying 
to them equal rights with men in the same pursuit. The courts 
have gone very far in upholding legislative enactments, framed 
clearly for the welfare, comfort and health of the community, 
and that a wide range in the exercise of the police power of 
the state should be conceded, I do not deny: but, when it is 
sought under the guise of a labor law, arbitrarily, as here, to 
prevent an adult female citizen from working at any time of 
the day that suits her, I think it is time to call a halt. * * * 

“In this section of the Labor Law, it will be observed 
that women are classed with minors under the age of eighteen 
years; for which there is no reason. The right of the State 
to restrict, or to regulate, the labor and employment of 
children is unquestionable; but an adult female is not to be 


regarded as a ward of the State, or in any other light than 
the man is regarded, when the question relates to the business 
pursuit or calling. She is entitled to enjoy, unmolested, her 
liberty of person, and her freedom to work for whom she 
pleases, where she pleases and as long as she pleases, within 
the general limits operative on all persons alike, and shall we 
say that this is valid legislation, which closes the doors of a 
factory to her before and after certain hours? I think not.“ 


THE SECOND DECISION 

The New York Legislature in 1913 amended the labor law 
by providing that “in order to protect the health and morals 
of females employed in factories by providing an adequate 
period of rest at night no woman shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any factory in this State before 6 o’clock 
in the morning or after 10 o’clock in the evening of any day.” 
The constitutionality of this law was attacked in 1915 when 
the Charles Schweinler Press was convicted of violating it. 
A motion in arrest of the judgment of conviction was granted 
and then reversed. In upholding the law, the Court of Appeals 
said, in part: 

“It is undisputed that the appellant caused * * * a 
married woman to work in a factory * * * between 
10 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning, and 
thereby violated the * act. It challenges, however, 
the legality of its conviction for the reason, as claimed, that 
said act unduly and unjustifiably interferes with the right of 
an adult woman to contract for her own labor, and thus vio- 
lates various provisions of the Constitution both of the State 


and of the United States, which in effect provide that no one 


shall be deprived of life, liberty or property except by due 
process of law, and that no unjust discrimination shall be 
made between different classes of citizenship by denial of the 
equal protection of the law. 

“The answer to the challenge is that night work in fac- 
tories as contrasted with day labor substantially affects and 
impairs the physical condition of women and prevents them 
from discharging in a healthful and satisfactory manner the 
peculiar functions which have been imposed upon them by 
nature, and that, therefore, it was within the power of the 
legislature to enact the statute as a police regulation tending 
to protect the well-being of a large class of citizens and pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

“«* * * In accordance with two statutes adopted by our 
legislature in 1911 and 1912, there was appointed in the 
latter year a Factory Investigating Commission. This Com- 
mission considered this subject of night work by women in 
factories and jn 1913 made a report to the legislature, recom- 
mending that there be passed the law now before us prohibit- 
ing it. It reported that such prohibition was essential to 
protect and preserve the health and to some extent the morals 
of women. * * * 

“In the decision by the legislature whether it should adopt 
such legislation, and in the determination by us whether the 
legislature was justified in adopting it, that body was and 
we are entitled to take into account the report made by the 
Commission, such facts tending to support it as were matters 
of common knowledge, and the widespread and long-continued 
belief evidenced by statutes and in other manners that night 
work by women in such a place as a factory is so injurious 
that grave dangers therefrom are to be apprehended. 

We conclude the statute is constitutional as a police regu- 
lation in the interest of public health and the general welfare 
of the people of the State. 
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“In reaching the conclusion above set forth we have not 
overlooked or failed to consider the forcibly expressed argu- 
ment of the appellant that we have been passing through days 
when many people were prodigal in their generous willing- 
ness to devise statutory cures for other people wh) neither 
demanded, desired or need them, and that this statute in its 
universal application to all factories will inflict unnecessary 
hardship on a great many women who neither ask nor require 
its provisions by depriving them of an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood by perfectly healthful labor although performed 
during some of the hours of the night. There may or may not 
be force in some of these arguments. * * * If it be the actual 
case that this law as a matter of fact does bear too severely on 
certain classes of night-working women, the legislature ought 
to be open to argument in favor of appropriate modifications 
of and exceptions to the present statute such as they have 
made in the case of other industrial statutes. * * * 

“Lastly, it is urged that * * * our decision in People v. 
Williams (189 N. Y. 131) is an adjudication which ought to 
bind us to the conclusion that it is unconstitutional. * * * 

« * * * Tn view of the incomplete manner in which the 
important question underlying this statute—the danger to 
women of night work in factories—was presented to us in the 
Williams case, we ought not to regard its decision as any bar 
to a consideration of the present statute in the light of all the 
facts and arguments now presented * * * ”? 


THE THIRD DECISION 
Under the New York law of 1917 prohibiting the employ- 


class between the hours of 10 o’clock at night and 6 o’clock 
in the morning, Joseph Radice of Buffalo was convicted. He 
had permitted Anna Schmidt to work from 6 o’clock in the 
evening to midnight. She preferred these hours because she 
could then be best spared from the care of her young children 
and could realize the most from the liberal tips of patrons 
after theater hours. Her husband was in the army. The 
United States Supreme Court in upholding the law, said in 
part: 

“The validity of the statute is challenged upon the ground 
that it contravenes the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in that it violates (1) the due process clause, by depriv- 
ing the employer and employee of their liberty of contract, 
and (2) the equal protection clause, by an unreasonable and 
arbitrary classification. * * The answer of the State is 
that night work of the kind prohibited, so injuriously affects 
the physical condition of women, and so threatens to impair 
their peculiar and natural functions, and so expose them to 
the dangers and menaces incident to night life in large cities, 
that a statute prohibiting such work falls within the police 
power of the State to preserve and promote the public health. 

“«* * The state legislature here determined that night 
employment of the character specified, was sufficiently detri- 
mental to the health and welfare of women engaging in it to 
justify its suppression; and, since we are unable to say that 
the finding is clearly unfounded, we are precluded from review- 
ing the legislative determination.“ 


*People v. — 189 N. X. 131, affirming 116 App. Div. 379. 


Equal Rights 


ment of women in restaurants in cities of the first and second 


OVERNOR and 
Governor-elect 
Roosevelt stood 
strong in his cam- 
paign for shorter 
hours for women workers. He will stick 
to his position. But a large number of 
the women workers do not want any sex 
legislation. Their reasoning is plausible. 
The statesman who thinks that he can 
please all women by any course he may 
take is not an expert in sex psychology. 


Brooklyn Eagle, 
Brooklyn, N. F., 


November 13, 1930. 


N the panicky at- 

tempt to meet at 
the last minute 
the unemployment 
problem, which 
should have been 
mitigated py order- 
ly advance planning, some desperate 
measures are being proposed. One of 
these is the demand that employers fire 
women workers and give their jobs to men. 

The theory is that men are family 
bread winners, while women are holding 
jobs to make pin money or for the fun of 
it. That theory does not fit the facts. 

For better or for worse, millions of 
women have been drawn into the indus- 
trial system. They work for the same rea- 
son that men work—to live, to eat. Their 
earnings are not movie money, but often 
milk money for babies. Their pay enve- 
lope has long since become a necessary 
part of the family budget. 

These women workers have become de- 


Women Need 
Work, Too 


New York City, 
Evening Telegram, 
November 18, 1930. 


Press Comment 


pendent upon industry and industry has 
become dependent upon them. You may 
like that process, or you may not. That 
makes no difference. Any sudden attempt 
to interfere with that process means dis- 
location of industry, means suffering for 
millions of families. 

There should be steady jobs for all who 
have to work and who want work, whether 
men or women. In this period of insuffi- 
cient work some must go without. So the 
emergency requires apportioning of jobs. 
Many women, aS many men, will suffer. 

But surely the division of work can be 
made on a more careful and intelligent 
basis than the proposed discrimination 
against women. 


A Measure of 
Women's Progress 


ECENT in- 
stances of the 
ascent of women to 
high business posi- 
tions with rich 
emolument have 
drawn attention to 
the upward progress, not merely of a sex, 
but of mankind. These events form a 
milestone in the long road through his- 
tory from the rule of brute strength to 
the reign of law. And in a journey, par- 
ticularly on a tortuous and rutted road 
of rough going and stony hill, it is often 
refreshing and illuminating to pause a 
moment and look back. 
There is no need to look far. 
The fact is that the change in the out- 
look of women toward affairs (together 


Christian Science 
Monitor, 
October 14, 1930. 


*People v. Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 2 *I 
*Radice v. People of the State of N. . 264 U . 8. 


~ App. Div. 620. 


with the outlook of men concerning the 
place of women in affairs) has been so 


great and has occurred with such natural- 


ness of development that many have lost 
sight of its speed. 

In England, for example, there are 
many who remember when the sight of a 
woman reading the daily newspaper was 
a rare thing indeed; and it is not a jest, 
but a real touch of life when, in a recent 
stage play of periods, the people in a 
room are startled at the announcement 
that one of the young women in the piece 
has had a ride all alone in a hansom cab! 

In view of all this, it is interesting to 
recall words used by Coventry Patmore, 
that elegant essayist of Queen Victoria’s 
days, in his essay, “The Weaker Vessel.” 
He says: “The woman has an exquisite 
perception and power of admiring all the 
man can be or do. She is the ‘glory’ of 
his prowess and nobility in war, states- 
manship, arts, invention and manners; 
and she is able to fulfill this, her neces- 
sary and delightful function, just because 
she is herself nothing in battle, policy, 
poetry, discovery, or original intellectual 
or moral force of any kind.” 

Has woman wiped out this view of her? 
There can be little doubt of the answer. 
Her work in the forum, the board room, 
the office, the air, and other fields of enter- 
prise and progress, is there for all to see. 
Unquestionably there remain even today 
men of intellect and prominence who are 
willing to support the Victorian dictum 
of Coventry Patmore. But it is a point 
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of view which is disappearing before the 
progress of woman, not only in the showy 
arts, but in sound work. 


Harsh Measure 
of Relief 


Editorial from 
Springfield Union, 
Sunday, 

November 16, 1930. 


TRIKING e vi- 

dence of the 
demoralization pro- 
moted by unemploy- 
ment is to be found 
in the local drive 
against married 
women who work. 
If further arguments were needed for a 
long term economic plan to prepare the 
country for such periods of depression, 
the present movement would surely be a 
powerful one; for it is based on mistaken 
assumptions and suggests a very partial 
remedy, which in the end will do far more 
harm than good. 

Over 10,000,000 women are gainfully 
employed in the United States, according 
to tentative summaries of the 1930 census. 
The general trend of the 1930 census, 
when 22.4 per cent. of the women workers 
of the country were classified as married, 
may still be assumed to hold good; and 
the facts to be learned from a study of 
these statistics are distinctly discourag- 
ing to the vague impressions that women 


Equal Rights Sought in Quebec 
OMEN of the old province of Quebec, 
Canada, are seeking their civil rights 
and equality in this respect with the 
women of the other eight Canadian 
provinces. 

A commission has been appointed to 
investigate their claims and will make a 
report, which will be brought before the 
Legislature by L. A. Taschereau, the Pro- 
vincial Premier, at its next session. 

The recommendations include permis- 
sion for married women to enter an ac- 
tion for personal damages when the hus- 
band refuses authorization; permission 
for married women, whether common or 
separate as to property, to receive and con- 
trol the proceeds of their labor; removal 
of the necessity of marital authorization 
in the case of separation for the disposi- 
tion of movable property; and removal of 
the necessity for judicial authorization in 
cases of separation as to bed and board. 

The appointment of the commission fol- 
lowed a long and earnest campaign waged 
by the League for Women’s Rights in 
Montreal. It is headed by Mme. Pierre 
F. Casgrain and includes Justice C. E. 
Dorien, Justice Ferdinand Ro, Victor 
Morin and Joseph Sirois, Quebec lawyers. 


Heads Railroad 
RS. WILLIAM BOYCE THOMP- 
SON, widow of Colonel Thompson, 
the mining engineer and banker, thinks it 
Only natural to carry on her husband’s 


work because they want pin money. In- 
stead, the consensus is that when women, 
married or single, work, it is because of 
the stern economic necessity, because the 
wages of the traditional wage earner are 
not adequate to support a decent standard 
of living, because the pooled incomes of 
all the working girls and youths of a 
whole family are required to keep that 
family alive and intact. 

Investigations made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, on the basis of the 1930 census 
(these findings will be brought up to date 
when the 1930 census figures are avail- 
able), show that in 20 studies over 50 per 
cent. of the women contributed the family 
all their earnings. Of 31,481 women sur- 
veyed, 27.1 per cent. stated that the 
bread winners were women only, while 21 
per cent. reported themselves as the sole 
contributor. Of those widowed or di- 
vorced, 82.8 per cent. were without male 
assistance in the support of the family, 
while in addition 11.2 per cent. of the 
women reported as married and 20.8 per 
cent. of the single women also had no 
male help. In a study of 1,800 women, 
one in seven of the 480 married women 
were reported as having a dependent hus- 


Feminist Notes 


projects and activities, but in so doing 
she has become probably the first woman 
railroad board chairman. 

Mrs. Thompson was recently elected 
chairman of the Magma Arizona Railroad 
Company. The railroad controlled by the 
Magma Copper Company, of which Colo- 
nel Thompson was president and director, 
is a standard-gauge line about 30 miles 
long, running from Superior to Magma, 
Arizona, as part of the Southern Pacific 
System. 

Mrs. Thompson will also aid in the 
work of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, located at Yonkers. She 
is a director of the institute and will see 
that her husband’s plans for enlargement 
of the greenhouses and extension of the 
experimentation work will be carried out. 

Colonel Thompson, an ardent Feminist, 
died last June. 


She Took Prize 
17-YEAR-OLD English girl won sec- 
ond prize in plowing trials recently 
conducted at the Thame Show, England. 
C. Edden owns her own tractor and works 
on neighboring farms as well as her own. 


Best Woman Law Student 
OROTHY SLAYTON, a student at 
St. John’s Law School, New York, 
has been chosen the “best woman law stu- 
dent” in the country as the result of a 
contest sponsored by Iota Tau Tau, na- 
tional law sorority. Miss Slayton is re- 
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band. In a study of 843 working mothers, 
with dependent children in Chicago, 68 
per cent. had no support from the father. 

The conclusion to be reached from these 
studies certainly is not encouraging to 
those who conceive of married women 
workers as diletantees, taking bread from 
hungrier mouths. If married women are 
not permitted to work, men may be given 
their places, and a slight adjustment of 
misery effected; but the fundamental issue 
will not be changed. The families whose 
health and happiness only can be main- 
tained by the joint efforts of father and 
mother, of older brothers and sisters, will 
be worse off than ever. 

Apparently no one has suggested that 
married men not wholly dependent upon 
their earnings should be deprived of their 
jobs. Suppose that in their zeal to cor- 
rect the evils of unemployment, the local 
unemployment committee would make a 
canvass of all stores, offices and factories, 
insisting that men whose wives have some 
income should be thown out of work, so 
that the other members of the bread line 
might be given employment. Why does 
not the City Council’s committee look 
into this remedy? There should be no sex 
discrimination. 


ported as having the highest scholastic 
standing among women law students in 
the nation. 

Second prize went to Bernice Morris of 
Southwestern University, Los Angeles, 
California, and third, to Beatrice Gohan 
of the Benjamin Harrison Law School of 
Indianapolis. 


Another Woman Without a Country 
AOMI WINTER, born of Japanese 
parentage in Canada and married to 
a citizen of the United States whom she 
is now divorcing, is without a country, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Vancouver, British Columbia. She 


was being kept aboard the liner Empress 


of Japan while Canadian immigration 
officials wrestled with the problem of her 
presence. 

If all countries had always had equal 
nationality laws, the predicament of Miss 
Winter and of the Canadian immigration 
authorities would never have arisen. 

Miss Winter, according to the press ac- 
count, was born a Canadian citizen, but 
she lost that citizenship upon marriage 
to a citizen of the United States. Because 
she is Japanese, not born in the United 
States, she may not enter the United 
States. But Japan cannot claim her be- 
cause she was not born there. 

If she had not, under Canadian law, 
lost her citizenship upon marriage, she 
would not today be a woman without a 
country. 
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Educators Take Up Employment Question 
HE annual meeting of the executive 
board of the Southern Women’s Edu- 

cational Alliance in Washington, D. C., 

November 6-7, took up the timely and 

important question of the present effort 

to solve the unemployment problem by 
firing women and hiring men. 


Muna Lee, director of national activi- 


ties of the National Woman’s Party, 
spoke on this question, and other speakers 
followed her protest against this mani- 
fest unjust and illogical method of trying 


News from the Field 


Is Much in Demand 
URNITA SHELTON MATTHEWS, 
chairman of the Lawyers’ Council of 
the Woman’s Party and author of “The 
Denial of Justice to Women” and many 
other brilliant legal studies, is very much 
in demand as a speaker befort important 
groups interested in learning about dis- 
criminations against women. On Novem- 
ber 19 she spoke to the Newcomers Group 
of Columbian Women, a faculty organiza- 
tion of George Washington University, on 
the history of the Woman’s Party and its 
present program. On November 19 she 
addressed the Woman’s Club of Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, on Jury Service for 
Women. Three hundred were in attend- 
ance at the meeting, and the questions 
and discussions following the talk evi- 
denced the interest of the club in the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Matthews has also accepted an 
invitation to speak on Jury Service at the 
Women’s Civic League of Baltimore on 
December 10. 
Mrs. Matthews prepared the bills on 
nationality for the opening of Congress, 


to relieve unemployment just by shifting 
jobs from one person to another, leaving 
just as many persons unemployed in the 
end as were unemployed at the beginning. 

Other topics of the meeting were: 
“What Is a Workable Social Philosophy 
for Women?” “The Status of Women in 
Some of the Professions,” “The Grand- 
mother’s Place in Modern Society,” and 
“Why Appropriate Men’s Discarded 
Vices?” 

Principal speakers also included Dr. 
William Mosely Brown, unsuccessful can- 


and has also prepared bills for a number 
of the States. This is, from a legislative 
point of view, an extremely important 
year, since all the States except Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia have 
legislative sessions in 1931. 


Viennese Feminist to Speak 
ILLIAN VON MATSCH of Vienna, an 
Austrian member of the International 

Advisory Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, will be the guest of honor at 
a tea to be given at Alva Belmont House, 
headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party in Washington, D. C., from 4.30 to 
6 P. M. on Thursday, December 11. 

Mme. Von Matsch is a woman of most 
unusual charm and distinction, and is the 
wife of the Austrien Minister to France. 

Last summer Mme. Von Matsch worked 
for Equal Rights with Alice Paul at 
Geneva, and will give a first-hand account 
of what happened there, with particular 
emphasis on the situation caused by un- 
equal labor conventions sponsored by the 
International Labor Office. Mme. Von 


A facsimile of the Christmas Card that will announce to your 
friend your gift of a subscription for Equal Rights. Order at 
once. Three subscriptions for the price of tino. 


Throughout all the coming year you frill 


Equal Rights 


Map the enjoument of euch nein issue 
bring to your mind fresh thoughts 
of my lasting good fishes. 
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Equal Rights 


didate for Governor in Virginia, selected 
as president of the proposed Atlantic Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles G. Maphis of the 
University of Virginia; Dr. Arthur H. 
Estabrook of the American Society for 
Control of Cancer; Dr. W. T. Sanger, 
president of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Otto L. Veerhoff, president 


of the Washington Branch, American As- 


sociation of University Women; Mrs. 
Fred S. Tryon, editor of the Journal of 
the American Association of University 
Women, among others. 


Matsch is also on the program of the Con- 
ference on Women in Industry to be held 
by the National Woman’s Party in Phila- 
delphia on December 8-9. 3 


Maryland to See Slides 

EMBERS of the Maryland Branch 

of the National Woman's Party will 
be given an opportunity to see the lantern 
slides portraying the militant campaign 
for woman suffrage, when, on December 
11, the third Equal Rights dinner of the 
season is held at the Women’s City Club 
in Baltimore. Maud Younger will give 
the running commentary. 

On the same occasion the legislative 
program of the Maryland Branch will be 
presented by Dora G. Ogle, chairman of 
the Legislative committee, and by leaders 
in other women’s organizations. 


Mollye H. Rollman is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, assisted by 
Florence Elizabeth Kennard, executive 
secretary. Reservations for the dinner 
should be made with Mrs. Rollman not 
later than Tuesday, December 9. The cost 
of the tickets is $1.10 a cover. 

Members of the Maryland General As- 
sembly will be honor guests, invitations 
being issued by the members of the Mary- 
land Branch in each district. 


Read the Congressional Digest 


HE Congressional Digest devotes its 

entire November issue to the question 
of Equal Nationality Rights. You should 
order a copy at once and keep it on file 
for reference. You should also make sure 
that it is in your public library. 

‘Among the contributors are Alice Paul, 
Doris Stevens, Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Mat- 
thews, Dr. James Brown Scott, Mlle. 
Bunand and other authorities on the sub- 


ject. 
Altogether it is a magnificent sym- 
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